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thresher in 3 to 4 hours, while with the combined harvester-
thresher an average of only f hour of labour is required.1

Revolutionary though the mechanical inventions of the nine-
teenth century were in the possibilities they opened up in farm
technique, it was left till the twentieth century for a still more
revolutionary invention to enter the field. Between 1850 and
1914 there had been a continuous but certainly slow and re-
stricted progress in application of steam power to the farm.
Steam had indeed disappointed the early hopes placed upon it
and its use was confined to driving stationary machines for
threshing, chaff-cutting, grinding, &c. Occasionally on large
farms steam power was used for ploughing but this use was
exceptional even in England.

With the invention of the petrol engine a new era began, the
era in farm practice to which the word 'mechanization' is
usually applied. The agricultural tractor, although used to a
far greater extent in North America, gradually spread amongst
large cultivators in western Europe and to-day its use is being
expanded in Russia as rapidly as the machine can be produced
or imported and operators sufficiently skilled to work them can
be found. The tractor has contributed more perhaps than any
other single mechanical invention to the raising of the produc-
tivity of labour on the land, and to increasing the general tempo
of farm operations. Under the traditional European methods
of single furrow ploughing with a pair of horses or team of oxen
driven by one man, the area ploughed per day varies from
three to less than one acre. With a 50 horse-power tractor one
man can plough as much as 20 acres per day. A tractor-drawn
seed-drill can sow from 70 to 80 acres compared with 10 to 15
acres with a horse-drawn drill.

Mechanization applied to animal husbandry has not been so
spectacular as in grain-production, Nevertheless the invention
of the milking machine brought about an important change in
large-scale dairying, while the cream-separator and refrigerator
have been the outstanding factors in developing the factory
production of butter. Mention should also be made of the use

1 H. R. Tolley, Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 1930.